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a situation pregnant with the danger of war will continue to exist in
Eastern Asia.

My colleague's attitude towards the Nine-Power Treaty is this :
being unwilling to acknowledge that Japan violated the provisions
of Article I he won't acknowledge that she violated the provisions
of Article II. Yet the contracting powers, having agreed in Article I
" to respect the sovereignty, independence, and the territorial and
administrative integrity of China," proceed in Article II to agree
" not to enter into any treaty, agreement, arrangement, or understanding,
either with one another, or, individually or collectively, with any
Power or Powers, which would infringe or impair the principles stated in
Article I." Even those who are able to accept the patently illusory
theory of " self-determination " in Manchuria, and who can there-
lore persuade themselves that Japan did not violate Article I, can
hardly, with any intelligence or intellectual honesty, hold that Japan
did not violate Article II. She most certainly did violate that Article
when she concluded her treaty with Manchukuo. We hear much
talk about changed conditions superseding legalistic obligations,
yet if that perfectly clear violation is condoned and accepted, we,
might as well regard all treaties as " scraps of paper " to be torn
up when they become inconvenient to an individual nation,
precisely as when Germany violated Belgium ,in 1914. Mr.
Hull, in his recent aide-memoire, made clear the fact that there axe
accepted means for modifying or terminating treaty obligations,
but only by processes prescribed or recognized or agreed upon by
the signatories. I hope that I shall not see a day when the United
States recognizes Manchukuo.
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Fortunately I was at home when Mr. Hull's aide-memoire-on the
question of foreign assistance to China came in. It was decoded
at 5 and typed at about 5.30. In spite of its being Sunday and the
Emperor's birthday I immediately wrote a personal letter to Hirota
asking if he could see me urgently. He replied by telephone, setting
the hour at 6.30, and I was therefore able to deliver the document
without delay. He read it slowly and carefully and then asked me
what portion or portions I considered the most important. I replied
that I did not feel that I ought to try to interpret it and that the
text seemed to me to be quite clear. He merely remarked that
Amau's statement had caused " great misunderstanding " and said
that he would reply after studying our aide-memoire in due course.
He was perfectly friendly and showed no surprise or disapproval.
In my opinion the aide-memoire is wholly admirable, absolutely called
for by the circumstances, drafted in masterly fashion, perfectly clear'
in substance, moderate and friendly in tone.

It seems to me that after all that has passed, Sir John Simon